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Engineer, chemist win 
Science Council awards 


Two longtime UVic faculty mem¬ 
bers can add major Science Coun¬ 
cil of B.C. awards to their growing 
collection of honours. 

Dr. Andreas Antoniou (electri¬ 
cal and computer engineering) has 
won the Chairman’s Award for Ca¬ 
reer Achievement, and Dr. Reg 
Mitchell (chemistry) is winner of 
the Eve Savory Award for Science 
Communication. 

The chairman’s award goes to in¬ 
dividuals who have made important 
contributions to B.C. science and 


technology throughout their ca¬ 
reers. The Eve Savory award, named 
after a well-known CBC-TV sci¬ 
ence journalist, salutes exceptional 
achievement in explaining science 
to the public or organizing activi¬ 
ties that increase public understand¬ 
ing of science. 

For Antoniou, this is the second 
major career award in 2000. In 
February he was one of seven 
Canadians to receive a Golden Ju¬ 
bilee Medal from the Circuits and 
Systems Society (CAS) of the 
Institute of Elec¬ 
trical and Elec¬ 
tronics Engineers 
(IEEE). The medal 
honours interna¬ 
tional pioneers in 
the field who have 
devoted their lives 
and careers to the 
discipline. 

Antoniou joined 
UVic in 1983 as 
founding chair of 


the department of electrical and com¬ 
puter engineering. He stepped down 
as chair in 1990, but continues to 
teach in the department. 

“Its a great honour to be recog¬ 
nized in this way and I’m delighted 
to receive the award for UVic,” says 
Antoniou of the Science Council 
award. “The founding of our de¬ 
partment was probably the most 
important contribution as far as the 
province is concerned.” 

Antoniou s research interests are 
in the areas of electronics, network 
synthesis, digital system design, ac¬ 
tive and digital filters, and digital 
signal processing. During the *60s 
he invented an electrical circuit 
known as the Antoniou gyrator,’ 
which has been instrumental in 
enabling miniaturization of circuits 
for electronic devices such as cellu¬ 
lar telephones. He literally wrote the 
book on digital filters. His 1979 
textbook, Digital Filters: Analysis , 
Design and Applications , has sold 
See SCIENCE COUNCIL... p. 3 


Antoniou Mitchell (as Dr. Zonk) 



Global perspective earns national 
award for business faculty 


The UVic faculty of business — 
with a curriculum emphasizing “in¬ 
ternational experience” — has won 
the Award for Excellence in Inter¬ 
nationalization from Scotiabank 
and the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada. 

The award honours the faculty’s 
efforts to apply global perspectives 
on all aspects of teaching, research, 
and service functions. 

“This is recognition of the out¬ 
standing quality of the UVic busi¬ 
ness curriculum, its inclusiveness of 
international students, the oppor¬ 
tunities for our students to study 
abroad and the strong international 
co-op program,” says UVic Presi¬ 
dent David Turpin. “It speaks to our 
leadership in integrating interna¬ 
tional activity with all aspects of the 
learning environment.” 

UVic business students are ex¬ 
posed to international perspectives 


in all program areas of study offered 
by the faculty: entrepreneurship, in¬ 
ternational business, and hospitality 
and services management at the un¬ 
dergraduate and graduate levels. 

“We tell our students to come 
here, go far and that means their 
studies at UVic can lead to all kinds 
of opportunities in the world mar¬ 
ketplace,” says faculty dean Dr. 
Roger Wolff. “Our approach to 
business education is unique. And 
its gratifying to be recognized in 
this way by one of the top financial 
institutions in North America and 
by the leading organization for 
higher education in Canada.” 

The faculty exposes students to 
different cultures and practices 
through one of the largest business 
student exchange programs in 
Canada. Last year, there were more 
than 90 UVic students studying at 
partner universities in 15 countries, 


and over 75 students from these 
universities are taking courses in 
Victoria. There are more than 130 
international visa students in the 
faculty who will complete their en¬ 
tire business degree at UVic. 

Students are also required to 
complete two, four-month co¬ 
operative education terms with 
local, national or international 
employers. 

UVic is one of four winners of 
the Scotiabank-AUCC awards. 
Other winners are the University of 
Waterloo, the University of Toronto 
and the University du Quebec k 
Montreal. 

This is the third major award 
collected by the faculty in about a 
year. The UVic entrepreneurship 
program has won awards from the 
U.S. Association for Small Business 
and Entrepreneurship and the U.S.- 
based Academy of Management. 



Feet of gold 


Long before the Olympics started, UVic had its own double gold medallist. 
Ceremonies manager Helen Kempster, above, struck gold twice at this year's 
B.C. Seniors Games held in Kelowna, Sept. 7 to 9. Kempster had a personal best 
time of 34 minutes, 56 seconds to win the 5K race walk. She was also first In 
her category in the 10K race walk. Kempster needs to be fleet of foot since she 
organizes up to nine convocation ceremonies each year along with assorted 
other special events on campus. 


Join our Run for the Cure team 


There's still time to sign up for the CIBC Run for the Cure's UVic 
team — the "UVic Ringers." The event — a five pr one-kilometre 
run or walk in support of breast cancer research education, 
diagnosis and treatment — takes place in Beafon Hill Park on the 
morning of Sunday, Oct. 1. Sign up by Sept. 28 and you'll get a UVic 
team t-shirt. Sign up a relative or friend, too. Remember that being 
a team member doesn't mean you have to run or walk with your 
teammates. UVic will have its own banner and tent, where breast 
cancer survivor and die team's honorary chair, Laurene Clark, and 
her husband, UVic president Dave Turpin, will greet team members 
at 9 a.m. The sign-up fee is $30 and application forms are available 
from team coordinator Dr. Geri Van Gyn (Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 126), 721-8571 or 721-8572, or e-mail 
sarason@uvic.ca. You can also register online at <www.cbcf.org>. 

Be sure to indicate "UVic Ringers" as your team of choice. 


Rare seabirds found nesting in Greater Victoria watershed 

Marbled murrelets rely on undisturbed old-growth forest 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Rare and threatened marbled 
murrelets have been found nesting 
in the Sooke Hills, a few kilome¬ 
tres from Victoria. 

During an intensive two-year 
study, UVic researchers found three 
nests of the rare seabirds in old- 
growth forests near Sooke Lake, 
within the Greater Victoria water¬ 


shed. A 1998 summer study con¬ 
firmed the birds’ presence in the 
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study confirms the marbled 
murrelets are nesting there. 

“We’re very excited by this dis¬ 
covery,” says project leader Dr. Alan 
Burger, an adjunct professor of bi¬ 
ology at UVic. “Marbled murrelets 
need undisturbed old-growth for¬ 
ests for nesting, and these nests are 
the first to be found in the relatively 
dry Douglas-fir forest. Our team 


observed murrelet activity in several 
stands of forest near Victoria, but 
finding nests confirms they are 
breeding here.” 

The three nests are all in small 
hollows high in 50-metre-tall Doug¬ 
las fir trees and are not visible from 
the ground. Murrelets are very se¬ 
cretive when nesting and approach 
their nests in twilight at dawn and 


dusk, making it difficult to locate the 
sites. The team employed profes¬ 
sional tree-climbers Kevin Jordan 
and Stephanie Hughes to search the 
giant trees in areas where observers, 
headed by Anna Young, had seen 
murrelets flying. 

While the report expresses ex¬ 
citement at the discovery, it also 
See MURRELETS ... p. 3 
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United Way campaign 
aims for $100,000 


Bug patrol 

They're ba-a-a-ack! The energetic members of the Engineering Students Society (ESS) are ready for another assault on 
Ring Road armed with nothing but a Volkswagen beetle and collection buckets for donations to the United Way. The 
students will launch this year's 24-hour Bug Push in front of the Student Union Building at 10 a.m. on Oct. 6 and will wind 
up at 10 a.m. the following day. Last year, the ESS collected over $2,000 in pledges for the United Way campus campaign. 
Some guest 'pusher' spots are still available. To sign up, make a pledge or get more information contact the ESS at 
721-8822 or by e-mail at bugpush@engr.uvic.ca, or check out the Web site at <www.engr.uvic.ca/~bugpush>. 


Foot-propelled Volkswagens, 
burgers sizzling by the fountain, 
bags and bags of book bargains — 
it’s time for this years United Way 
campus campaign. 

The theme this year is The 
Power of U and the power of U at 
UVic will be on display on Sept. 
27 at the United Way kick-off 
breakfast at the faculty club at 
7:30 a.m. Join UVic President Dr. 
Dave Turpin at the breakfast, 
meet the campus campaign com¬ 
mittee and hear the plans for this 
years special fund-raising events. 
Maryse Neilson of the Learning 
Disabilities Association is the 
guest speaker. To reserve a space 
call 721-7029 by Sept. 22. 

The goal for this year’s campus 
campaign is $100,000. The first 
fund-raising event begins Oct. 6 at 
9 a.m. in front of the Student 
Union Building when members of 
the Engineering Students Society 
hit Ring Road for this year’s 24- 
hour Bug Push. The students will 
be collecting pledges while they 
push a Volkswagen continuously 
for 24 hours until 10 a.m. on Oct. 7. 


Geographer details a national 
park system in crisis 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Photos of golf fairways with killer 
Rocky Mountain views and wapiti 
herds munching contentedly near 
the greens are a resort marketer’s 
dream — and Rick Searle’s night¬ 
mare. To the UVic geography in¬ 
structor, these images represent the 
best and worst of Canadas national 
parks system. 

“On one hand there’s the gran¬ 
deur of the scenery. Then theres a 
town like Banff, in a park, offering 
services equal to a city four times 
its size.” The result, says Searle, is a 
national parks system in deep trou¬ 
ble and in need of reassessing its role 
in Canadian society and its image 
in the minds of Canadians who are 
loving their parks to death. 

He lays out the conditions 
leading to the parks* environ¬ 
mental decline in his book 
Phantom Parks: The Struggle to 
Save Canadas National Parks , 
the result of a five-month, 
coast-to-coast odyssey Searle and 
his wife made to 23 national parks 
in 1997. He found a parks system 
torn between its prescribed mission 
to preserve wilderness and eco¬ 
systems and its original mission to 
cater to visitors* wants and needs in 
a revenue-generating effort to com¬ 
bat funding cutbacks. 

“We are increasingly creating a 
legacy of phantom parks,” he writes, 


“places that still look beautiful, but 
where the essential quality of wild¬ 
ness is largely absent.” 

Searle says the changes needed 
to salvage the system go beyond a 
moratorium on development and 
good behaviour on park trails 
and lakes. 



“We need an 

attitudinal change so that nature 
is not viewed as only having value 
if we exploit it. If we don’t give that 
attitude up, we wont deviate from 
an unsustainable course.” 

Much of Searle’s book describes 
the system’s ills: increasing develop¬ 
ment on the parks’ boundaries, the 
detrimental effect of pollution on 
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ecosystems and wildlife, and the es¬ 
calating expectations of increasing 
numbers of visitors whose idea of a 
wilderness experience involves a 
sports utility vehicle, Sea-doo, and 
satellite television. 

Yet, Searle ends the book on a 
hopeful note, offering suggestions 
to restore the parks and the flora 
and fauna that dwell there. He 
suggests “decommissioning” 
some park attractions — pos¬ 
sibly including the highly 
popular, and lucrative, golf 
courses — to restore the parks* 
natural habitats. 

Stewardship doesn’t end at the 
park boundaries. Searle advocates 
that individuals or organizations 
owning property that borders on 
parks enter into covenants to main¬ 
tain the land in a way that comple¬ 
ments the parks. “All landowners, 
be they farmers, cottage owners or 
corporations, should refrain from 
developing their property in a way 
that lures animals from the park or 
threatens park vegetation,” he 
stresses. 

Searle spent several years work¬ 
ing in national and provincial parks 
before earning his master’s degree 
in geography at UVic. He next 
worked as an environmental con¬ 
sultant and became increasingly 
frustrated when he saw park prac¬ 
tice clashing with park philosophy. 


When the federal government an¬ 
nounced in 1996 that it intended 
to operate the country’s national 
parks on an “entrepreneurial model, 
it sent chills down my spine. I found 
the idea of treating a park like a 
commodity to be sacrilegious.” Af¬ 
ter taking a research trip to Kluane 
National Park, he realized that it 
would take a book to fully address 
all the issues. 

Searle says his book is “more 
journalistic than academic” and 
hopes it reaches “people who say 
they care, but are unaware of what’s 
happening in national parks.” 
Ultimately, he’s optimistic. “I don’t 
see that our parks are destined to 
become phantoms. There’s still a 
chance to turn things around. But 
we need to move fast and now.” 

Excerpts from Searles book are 
reprinted on page 6. 


Stmpty Canadian 
ESI Tutoring 

Become Successful in 

• Daily Discussions * Seminars 

• Your Presentations * Social Events 

• Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach” 

Pat Burns.595-8689 

Email - burns-esl@home.com 

http: / /membersiiome.net/burns-esl/ 
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CALIFORNIA GRAPE & WINE JUICES 

Seasonal grapes — call to inquire 
(Wine juices available year round) 


Division 

of Oak Bay Tailors Ltd. 


Tel: 479-4711, Res. 479-9425 
Fax:479-9577 


Saturday, September 30, 2000 

9:00 am - 3:00 pm, David Strong Building Cl 22 
CAPI & The Asia Pacific Foundation 
of Canada Youth Initiative Workshop on 

Social Responsibility in the Asia-Pacific Region 

Keynote speaker: Mr. Stewart Goodings, former Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Department of Foreign Affairs & International 
Trade — “APEC and Civil Society” 

For more information please contact Mary Pomeroy, 
mpomeroy@uvic.ca or 658-5493. 


Plan a picnic lunch by the 
fountain on Oct. 25 when UVic 
food services sets up barbecues to 
sell traditional and vegetarian 
burgers and donates the proceeds 
to the campaign. The ever-popu- 
lar “Book-for-a-Buck-Tune-for-a- 
Loon” sale is scheduled for the 
McPherson Library Nov. 7 and 8. 
Watch for book collection boxes 
in your department. Donate 
books and albums, pre-buy from 
your colleagues, or browse the 
wide selection at the sale itself— 
it all helps support the United 
Way campaign. 

Donation forms for the cam¬ 
paign will be distributed to offices 
soon. Once again, campaign or¬ 
ganizers are making it easy to 
make a pledge through payroll de¬ 
duction. Donors are also eligible 
for this year’s grand prize draw of 
an iMAC computer from the 
UVic Computer Store and a 
deluxe package from Dunsmuir 
Lodge. The draw date for these 
prizes is Nov. 15. 

Further prizes are at stake in this 
year’s Department Pledge Partici¬ 
pation Challenge. The large and 
small campus departments with 
the highest participation in this 
year’s campaign will also be prize¬ 
winners. Once the campaign is 
underway, track its progress and 
check out special event informa¬ 
tion on the campaign Web site at 
< unitedway. uvic. ca>. 

In the past five years the UVic 
community has donated close to 
$495,000 to the Greater Victoria 
United Way campaign and the 
member agencies who rely on it 
so heavily for support. For addi¬ 
tional pledge forms and informa¬ 
tion contact Neil MacLean 
(financial systems) at 721-7037. 
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Nunavut students to earn law degree from UVic 

An unusual educational partnership will take the university's legal expertise to Canada's north 


BY PATTY PITTS 

The vast new territory of Nunavut 
sprawls over three time zones, 
occupies one-fifth of Canadas 
landmass and has only one Inuit 
lawyer — Nunavuts Premier Paul 
Okalik. The Inuit, representing 
85 per cent of the territory’s popu¬ 
lation, want to increase their pres¬ 
ence within Nunavut’s emerging 
government structure and since 
few are in a position to head south 
to law school, a new partnership 
with UVic will bring legal educa¬ 
tion up north. 

“There is nothing like this in 
Canada, maybe even the world,” 
says UVic law dean Jamie Cassels 
of the plan to send UVic law pro¬ 
fessors to Nunavut’s capital of 
Iqauluit to instruct a cohort of 10 
to 15 Inuit students over a four- 
year program. 

The idea for the partnership 
grew from grassroots initiatives in 
the new territory to develop a law 
school and UVic’s reputation as 
having an innovative law school 
with a commitment to aboriginal 
legal education. The idea took fur¬ 
ther root because of the friendship 
between Cassels and UVic law 
grad Kelly Gallagher-Mackay, 
who first went to Nunavut on a 


co-op work term and now works 
with its Department of Justice. 

“We’ve been talking about it for 
years. When Nunavut gained its 
self-governing capacity, the need to 
bring some sort of legal training to 
the north became imperative,” says 
Cassels. “The Inuit need profes¬ 
sional capacity to succeed, but the 
cultural, physical, and social con¬ 
ditions don’t exist for a critical 
mass of them to move south for 
three or four years for legal study. 
They’ve got family responsibilities, 
jobs and even diets that they can’t 
satisfy in the south.” 

The solution? Take the legal 
expertise to the Arctic. Financial 
support from the federal Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and the Nunavut 
government has covered the 
$150,000 expense of developing 
the program and Cassels is hop¬ 
ing potential employers will pro¬ 
vide additional funding to cover 
program delivery. 

“I estimate it will cost about 
$30,000 per year for each stu¬ 
dent,” says Cassels, “but we want 
to offer students the opportunity 
to receive a salary throughout the 
year whether they are studying or 
working.” About a half of the stu¬ 
dent costs will be covered by 


northern federal and Nunavut 
organizations with the remainder 
being sought from foundations 
and the private sector. The target 
start date for the program is Sep¬ 
tember, 2001. 

The cost of travel to the remote 
region is a significant factor in 
planning a budget for the pro¬ 
gram’s delivery. But despite the fact 
that UVic “is as far away as you 
can get” from Nunavut, the terri¬ 
tory targeted the university to be 
its partner. “They know we’re small 
and very student-centred. They 
want the credibility and the legiti¬ 
macy of a law degree from a south¬ 
ern institution and they really 
wanted UVic to do this,” says 
Cassels of the rationale behind the 
geographically challenged alliance. 

The program’s first year will 
likely be a “transitional jump 
start” for the students to improve 
their odds of success by prepar¬ 
ing them in advance for the rig¬ 
ours of law study. Distance 
education through e-mail and the 
Internet will be introduced as the 
program progresses. 

Cassels feels that using a cohort 
model (where a group starts and 
finishes a program together with¬ 
out the introduction of new stu- 


Marbled murrelets ... cont'd from p. 1 


raises some serious concerns about 
the future of murrelets on south¬ 
east Vancouver Island. Nearly all 
suitable habitat has been logged, 
and the few remaining murrelets are 
nesting in small remnant patches of 
old-growth forest. 

The researchers used a combina¬ 
tion of computer-based mapping 
and field observations to classify 
and map habitat between Sooke 
and Parksville. They found that 
most suitable habitat lies within the 
Greater Victoria water supply area 
and the Sooke Hills Wilderness Re¬ 
gional Park, and in a few small 
patches on private land owned by 
logging companies. 

The report makes several 
recommendations for maintaining 
and restoring the local murrelet 


populations. These include preser¬ 
vation of all remaining old-growth 
forests, establishing buffers of ma¬ 
turing second-growth forest around 
old-growth patches, setting aside 
older second-growth as future 
murrelet habitat, and minimizing 
human activities in areas where 
murrelets are known to nest. 

“Our study shows that raising 
the Sooke Reservoir will destroy 
some nesting habitat, but the 
Capital Regional District (CRD) 
has shown interest in the long¬ 
term management of murrelet 
habitat in the Victoria watershed. 
Development of hiking trails and 
picnic areas in the Sooke Hills will 
also need careful planning,” says 
Burger. 

Marbled murrelets are on the 


Science Council award ... cont'd from p. 1 


over 35,000 copies worldwide, and 
reprinted versions have been pub¬ 
lished in India, Singapore, Taiwan 
and Russia. 

For Mitchell — known to thou¬ 
sands of local schoolchildren as “Dr. 
Zonk” — the Science Council 
award comes months after being 
named Academic of the Year by the 
Confederation of University Fac¬ 
ulty Associations of B.C. That hon¬ 
our also recognized Mitchell’s 
efforts to encourage public interest 
in science, as well as his accomplish¬ 
ments as a chemist and teacher. 

For more than 25 years, he’s 
been dazzling local school groups 
with the lively “Dr. Zonk” chemis¬ 
try show, in which he dresses up like 
a mad scientist, complete with 
green fright wig. He’s also a long¬ 
time organizer of the Vancouver Is¬ 
land Regional Science Fair for kids 
in Grade 4 through 12, held at 
UVic every spring. And his regular 
guest spots on C-FAX radio help 
educate listeners about the role of 


chemistry in their everyday lives, 
from sewage and pesticides to cli¬ 
mate change. 

“Trying to keep the public on a 
level keel with science is a constant 
battle,” says Mitchell. “There are 
so many alarmists out there scar¬ 
ing people with incorrect infor¬ 
mation that it’s important for 
scientists to speak out about the 
issues and inject some realism into 
the debate.” 

Mitchell joined UVic in 1972 
and is consistendy ranked among 
the best teachers in the chemistry 
department. He received a UVic 
faculty of science teaching award in 
1998. “I get across to students by 
cutting through all the garbage and 
showing them what’s relevant in real 
life,” he says. “I’m a natural show¬ 
man — just give me a microphone 
and a crowd.” 

Antoniou and Mitchell will re¬ 
ceive their awards at the Science 
Council of B.C. awards dinner in 
Vancouver on Oct. 23. 


B.C. provincial “red-list” of threat¬ 
ened species, and are also listed as 
“threatened” by COSEWIC (Com¬ 
mittee on the Status of Endangered 
Wildlife in Canada). Murrelets 
spend most of their time at sea, but 
nest on thick branches of very large 
trees near the coast. Loss of old- 
growth forests is the main threat for 
this species. 

Funding for the project came 
from Forest Renewal B.C. and the 
Habitat Conservation Trust Fund, 
Endangered Species Recovery Fund 
and the CRD. 


THIS COUPON 
ENTITLES THE 
BEARER TO 
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GENERAL PUBLIC 
ALWAYS WELCOME 


MAIN STORE 
HOURS: 

8:30 - 5:00 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 
11 - 5 SATURDAY 

INFORMATION 

721-8311 
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dents each year) will give the stu¬ 
dents additional support. A simi¬ 
lar model was used very successfully 
by UVic’s school of child and 
youth care and the Awasis Agency 
of northern Manitoba to deliver 
post-graduate training to the agency’s 
managers. 

“We want to recruit 15 tal¬ 


ented students who will succeed 
and I think we’ll find them. I feel 
there’s a pent-up demand for this 
kind of education,” says Cassels, 
who plans to keep a detailed log 
of the progress of the program. 
“We could be creating a new 
model for teaching in remote 
communities.” 



A step up 

Jogger Levone Warren, a visiting law professor from Samford University in _ 
Alabama, makes her way up newly constructed stairs in Mystic Vale. The stairs 
were installed in August to help stem a rapidly eroding, slippery bank. The stairs 
are part of an effort to encourage walkers to stay on the main trail and protect 
the delicate underbrush. 


SHOULDN’T YOUR MONEY 
BE WORKING HARD 
FOR YOU? 


Financial independence and worry-free 
retirement are important to me. I would like 
to find out more about: 

□ Please send me a special report on: 

"Everything you always wanted to know about mutual 
funds but were afraid (or didn't know) to ask." 

□ Please send me a special report on: 

"The Case for More Global Diversification ." 

Name: ____ 

Address:___ 

Postal Code: ____ 

Please send, e-mail, fax or call: 

MG Wealth Management Counsel Inc. 

FPC Investments Inc. 

Suite 100,1595 McKenzie Ave. Phone: 721-2896 
Victoria, B.C., V8N1A4 Fax: 721-2876 

E-mail: findoc@islandnet.com 
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For additional information and scheduling, call 721-8406 
or visit our website www.uvic.ca/recpius 
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BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

Tom Gore has taken photographs 
all over the world. He’s worked for 
major architects, been featured in 
the Globe and Mail and Saturday 
Night , published two books of his 
own, and is working on three oth¬ 
ers. But the most amazing part 
about this prolific and celebrated 
Victoria artist — who also heads 
UVic’s advanced imaging labora¬ 
tory — is that he’s almost entirely 
self-taught. 

In the 1900s Gores grandfa¬ 
ther was working as an engineer 
in Hong Kong but had a passion 
for photography. He passed that 
passion on to the younger Gore 
showing him the world through 
the images he’d captured in the 
Orient. 

W I grew up with piles of old 
snapshot albums,” says Gore. “It 
was during the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion and my grandfather had 
photos of people being executed, 
boats hurled up on shore from ty¬ 
phoons, and tigers being carriedg 
from the jungle hanging upside 
down with their feet tied to bam¬ 
boo poles. So there was this whole 
fascinating thing that photogra¬ 
phy could do. It showed me a 
world I didn’t know anything 
about.” 

For his first photo shoot in 
Mexico City when he was only 14, 
Gore used a Brownie box camera 
given to him by his other grand¬ 
father. Four years later he went to 
Europe and was hooked. “Europe 
was really the beginning,” he says. 
“That’s when I really started to 
photograph hard and seriously. 
Badly, but hard and seriously. 
Things just grew from there.” 

Although he later attended 



Through a photographer's eyes 


For UVic's Tom Gore, a camera brings the world 

into sharper focus 


UVic as a student, Gore says he 
really didn’t have any direction as 
an academic. He began to work 
for The Victorian , a now-extinct 
local newspaper, before going into 
business for himself. Initially, his 
business flourished, but in the 
early ’70s many major businesses 
centralized their photography in 
Toronto and his once broad client 
list shrunk substantially. That’s 
when UVic approached him to 
open the advanced imaging lab. 

“UVic made me an offer I 


couldn’t refuse,” 
chuckles Gore. 
“I’ve always been in¬ 
terested in anything 
that would buy me 
access to a lot of expen¬ 
sive toys.” 

Run by Gore and 
his assistant Heather 
Down, the lab does 
still and motion pic¬ 
ture photography 
in support of the 
biology depart¬ 
ment’s teaching 
and research 
programs. 
Activities in¬ 
clude the gath¬ 
ering of visual in¬ 
formation through 
techniques as diverse 
as whole specimen photo¬ 
graphy, macro photography, micro¬ 
scopy, fluorescence, time-lapse 
video and gel scanning. The lab 
also prepares visual presentation 
materials for both publication and 
class use. In addition, Gore teaches 
introductory photojournalism in 
UVic’s professional writing pro¬ 
gram. 

Gore still shows his students 
those Brownie images of Mexico. 
Although the lab he works out of 
in the Cunningham Building is al¬ 
most entirely digital, Gore still 


prefers the mystique of a virtually 
hand-built Leica or Hasselblad 
camera for intimate photos such 
as the nudes in nature or 18th- 
century garden landscapes on 
which he prides himself. 

“The digital equipment is 
amazing stuff,” marvels Gore, 
“but it doesn’t have the feel of this 
incredibly made piece of mechan¬ 
ics that you can relate to intellec¬ 
tually. It’s hard to relate to a plastic 
box full of chips, and every time 
Windows crashes I want to put 
out a contract on Bill Gates.” 

Gore still pursues photography 
away from the university but find¬ 
ing the time, energy, and resources 
to get to places like Paris and Ven¬ 
ice is getting harder and harder. 

“The real frustration is not be¬ 
ing able to get to Europe often 


New appointment signals stronger 
focus on adult education 


BY MIGUEL STROTHER 

Returning to the University of 
Victoria more than 20 years after 
her appointment as the student so¬ 
ciety’s first ombudsperson in 1978 
has been better than Dr. Patricia 
Beatty-Guenter had imagined. 

“I’ve been so impressed coming 
back here,” says Beatty-Guenter. 
“The impression often given by big 
institutions is that they are very im¬ 
personal, but that’s not the case at 
all with UVic. From the 
moment I arrived on 
campus I’ve had to keep 
picking up my jaw at the 
treatment I’ve received 
from everybody. My 
name was on my office 
door when I arrived, I 
had no problem getting 
my library card, my 
parking pass was easy to 
get because I was already 
in the computer ... it 
couldn’t have been bet¬ 
ter.” 

Beatty-Guenter joins 
UVic’s education faculty 
as a visiting assistant pro¬ 
fessor after working as 
the director of institu¬ 
tional research and asso¬ 
ciate dean of student 
services at North Island 
College in Courtenay, 

B.C. 

Beatty-Guenter fo¬ 
cused on higher educa- ||| 
tion while completing 
her PhD at the Univer¬ 


sity of California at Berkeley. Dur¬ 
ing her two-year contract at UVic 
she’ll work with education gradu¬ 
ate students to develop and design 
curriculum for adult education. 

Last year, the education faculty 
offered only one course in adult 
education, but Beatty-Guenter’s 
presence shows a further acknowl¬ 
edgement of the difference between 
educating adolescents and adults. 

“The move to a formal program 

Beatty-Guenter 



enough,” says Gore. “It’s just that 
the projects I’m working on (18th- 
century English gardens scenes, 
Venice, and re-photographing the 
1900’s scenes shot by French pho¬ 
tographer Eugene Atget) are so ex¬ 
pensive.” 

As for his life as a teacher, Gore 
says his most important task is to 
help his students develop a criti¬ 
cal eye. That, he says, will always 
be the goal of the best photogra¬ 
phers, no matter what technologi¬ 
cal changes occur. 

“I want to see our students do¬ 
ing wonderful work all over the 
world,” says Gore. “That would be 
the greatest legacy. Even more than 
teaching people how to photograph 
I want to make sure my students 
know how to see the world more 
astutely, more sharply.” 


focusing on adult education is a big 
development for the faculty,” says 
the dean, Dr. Bruce Howe. “It un¬ 
derlines the principle that education 
is a lifetime process.” 

“Educating adults is different be¬ 
cause, first of all, adults don’t have 
to be in the classroom and educat¬ 
ing them has to do with tying eve¬ 
rything you’re offering into their 
previous experience,” says Beatty- 
Guenter. 

In addition to teach¬ 
ing on campus, one of 
Beatty-Guenter’s gradu¬ 
ate level courses will be 
offered on a distance ba¬ 
sis for the North Island, 
so she’ll be traveling to 
Malaspina University 
College in Nanaimo 
once a month until 
April 2001 to meet with 
students. At the end of 
April, those students 
will travel to UVic for 
the summer semester. 
They’ll repeat the proc¬ 
ess the following year 
and by the end of 2002 
will have their master’s 
in adult education cur¬ 
riculum studies. 

“Last year the educa¬ 
tion Web site said: ‘We 
do not have any courses 
in adult education at 
this time,*” says Beatty- 
Guenter. “We’ve now 
removed that state¬ 
ment.” 


newsmaker 


New UVic president Dr. David llirpin was easily the most identifiable 
member of the UVic community in the media since starting his term on 
Sept. 1. Turpin did interviews for media outlets ranging from the Times 
Colonist to CHEK-TV and C-FAX radio. 

Dr. Marie Hoskins (child and youth care) wrote a story in the Times 
Colonist on the pros and cons associated with the closing of the Montreux 
Clinic, a controversial Victoria medical facility devoted to treating eating 
disorders). Hoskins, who is chair of the B.C. Eating Disorders Association, 
says that the clinic's closure does not resolve several important issues, such 
as the lack of a legal definition of ethical counselling practice. 

Postsecondary enrolment in B.C. was the topic of a column in the Times 
Colonist by Dr. Eric Sager (history). Sager expressed concern about the 
low level of enrolment in B.C. universities and the importance of reversing 
that trend in the years to come. 

Dr. Norman Ruff (political science) commented in the Times Colonist on 
the "double- edged sword" of the NDP's announcement of a $52 million 
budget surplus. By publicizing the surplus, the pressure to balance the 
spring 2001 budget becomes much higher, says Ruff. 

In a Vancouver Sun story on B.C. welfare rolls, Dr. Michael Prince (political 
science) gives some credit to the provincial government for breaking down 
"the so-called welfare wall" by raising minimum wages, offering new 
benefits to low-income families and instituting a child benefit program. 
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Securities Dealer 



W. A. (Tony) 
Southwell, 

CFP, CIM, R.F.P. 


20th Annual 
RETIREMENT PLANNING 
SEMINAR 

Tuesday, October 24, 2000 
2 Sessions — 1:30 PM and 7:30 PM 

AT THE COAST VICTORIA 
HARBOURSIDE HOTEL 
146 Kingston St., Victoria 


TWo hour presentation will be of interest to those 50 and over 

RRSP Maturity Options 

• RRIF/LIF vs. Annuity 

Estate Planning and Investment 

• Powers of Attorney (2001 — Critical Date) 

• Wills, Probate — Fees & Issues, Taxation 

• Trusts —Testamentary, Inter Vivos, Alter Ego, Joint 
Partner 

• Investing in a Low Interest Rate Environment 
Universal Life Insurance 

• Unique Tax, Estate & Investment Planning Features 
Prescribed/Insured Annuities 

Segregated Funds and Mutual Funds 

• Features & Differences 

To register, please telephone 385-3636 

e-mail cstalinski@solguard.bc.ca ortdodd@solguard.bc.ca 

... building better retirement incomes ... since 1974 

W.A. (TONY) SOUTHWELL, CIM, CFP. R.F.P. 

J. MARK GOUWS, CFP, CLU, CHFC 
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Death by a thousand cuts 

Overuse , encroaching development and conflicting expectations are killing our nationalparks 

BY RICK SEARLE 


C anadas national parks are dying. This 
is not an exaggeration. Throughout 
the system, ecosystems and species are 
succumbing to a relentless attack by forces 
within, around and well beyond individual 
park boundaries. 

Pine marten and woodland caribou 
populations have been so reduced in Cape 
Breton Highlands and Pukaskwa national 
parks respectively that their role in the ecosys¬ 
tem is virtually absent. The last lynx spotted 
in Fundy National Park was in 1978. At least 
11 species of reptiles and amphibians are no 
longer found in Point Pelee National Park. In 
Riding Mountain National Park, the wolf 
population has collapsed by more than 50 per 
cent over the past 20 years. The grizzly bear is 
now a very rare sighting in the lower Bow 
Valley of Banff National Park. 

As the 1997 State of the Parks report 
makes frighteningly clear, despite many won¬ 
derful examples of maintaining and restor¬ 
ing ecosystems and species, the national parks 
are rapidly losing ground. 

Tragically, the ecological deterioration of 
the national parks is going largely unnoticed 


by most Canadians. To many eyes, every¬ 
thing appears fine. I recall standing among 
a small knot of tourists who had gathered 
to watch a female grizzly and her two cubs 
in Waterton Lakes National Park. I was 
struck by how quickly and easily the pres¬ 
ence of these three bears was taken as a gen¬ 
eral indication of a healthy population and 
a healthy park. I knew these appearances 
were very deceiving. Perhaps as few as 10 to 
15 grizzlies may be found in the park, a 
population so dangerously small that it can¬ 
not be self-sustaining. If it weren’t for indi¬ 
viduals moving in and through the park 
from Glacier National Park in Montana to 
the immediate south or from the eastern 
slopes of the Canadian Rockies to the im¬ 
mediate north, the grizzlies would very 
quickly vanish from Waterton Lakes National 
Park. 

There is no one single cause of the de¬ 
cline in ecological integrity or wildness within 
Canadas national parks. Rather, the crisis 
arises from what can best be described as 
“death by a thousand cuts.” Nowhere is this 
process made clearer than in the State of the 


Parks reports. Although there is some dispute 
among scientists and managers about the 
methods used to collect and interpret the data 
that provides the basis for the reports, there 
is very little disagreement over the general 
findings and conclusions. 

The 1997 State of the Parks report lists 
exotic species, climate change, acid rain and 
heavy-metal pollution as some of the global 
threats to ecological integrity. Forestry, agri¬ 
culture and mining are the most serious 
threats arising from adjacent land use, being 
linked to habitat loss and fragmentation, 
species loss, and significant impacts to air 
and water quality. Utility and transportation 
corridors are a source of significant ecologi¬ 
cal impact within 25 national parks, while 
urbanization is affecting 24. 

Tourism and visitor service development, 
both inside and outside of park boundaries, 
however, wins the dubious distinction of 
being the greatest threat, implicated in the 
decline of ecological integrity in 26 national 
parks. 

What about the issue of park management 
and infrastructure? The 1997 State of the 
Parks report indicates that the former is a sig¬ 
nificant problem in 19 national parks, while 
the latter exerts a negative influence in 11. 
However, based on my discussions with park 
staff, I would put the numbers much higher. 
There are still many instances of management 
decisions running counter to the requirement 
to maintain ecological integrity. In Wood 
Buffalo National Park, for example, the fed¬ 
eral government and senior bureaucrats 
within Parks Canada recently buckled under 
pressure from local politicians to allow the 
construction of a winter road through the 
heart of the park. Not only does the road 
carve up the vast tract of wilderness, but it 
also presents a greater opportunity for devel¬ 
opment of facilities which further fragment 
habitat. 

Parks Canadas inconsistencies are not all 
of its own making; some of the compromises 
are forced upon the organization by larger 
political and public agendas. Since the mid- 
1980s there has been a hard swing to the 
right in reaction to a perceived national 
financial crisis. The majority of Canadians 
and their elected representatives have eagerly 
embraced an ideology of running govern¬ 
ment like a business in order to improve the 
bottom line by reducing the national debt 
and deficit. As a result, Parks Canada, like 
many other departments, has been subjected 
to massive budget cuts, forcing it to reduce 
some programs and generate revenue to sup¬ 
port others. 

Like Parks Canada, the Canadian public 
appears to be philosophically dysfunctional 
on issues concerning national parks; on the 
one hand, they proudly profess their love for 
them; on the other, they have been accused 
of loving the parks to death. The problem of 


Searle 


*The majority of Canadians are not even 
aware that there is a crisis within the national 
parks, nor do they know how their individual 


choices contribute to this crisis." 



overuse is a function of the number of visi¬ 
tors and the kinds of activities they engage in 
within a park. Too many visitors seem to ex¬ 
pect all the amenities of home, including 
stores, restaurants, movie theatres, golf 
courses, tennis courts, gas stations and the 
best accommodation they can afford, and to 
be able to drive, boat or hike wherever and 
whenever they want. 

Around and beyond the national park 
boundaries, Canadians are rapidly convert¬ 
ing unprotected landscapes into tree farms, 
ranches, farms, mines and subdivisions in the 
relentless pursuit of greater economic pros¬ 
perity. The net effect has been to reduce the 
national parks to islands of wildness in a vast 
landscape of domestication. However, they 
are too small, too few, too isolated and too 
fragmented to adequately protect the ecosys¬ 
tems and species found within their borders. 

Sadly, the majority of Canadians are not 
even aware that there is a crisis within the 
national parks, nor do they know how their 
individual choices contribute to this crisis. 
The lack of awareness is perpetuated by the 
fact that everything looks fine. The parks still 
appear beautiful and seem to contain plenty 
of wild animals. 

Furthermore, Parks Canada is commonly 
believed to be doing a good job of managing 
the parks. Appearances can be very deceiv¬ 
ing, however. This is the insidious nature of 
a death by a thousand cuts. Because most 
Canadians don’t see the slow and silent bleed¬ 
ing away of wildness and ecological integrity 
from the national parks, they haven’t reacted 
in a meaningful way. 

I am utterly convinced that nothing less 
than a shift in world views is necessary to 
maintain and restore the ecological integrity 
of our national parks. I am equally certain 
that such a shift in fundamental values can 
be facilitated at both the individual and 
societal level. What is called for is a new kind 
of education, one that engages people in a 
self-directed process of inquiry and reflection 
on their relationship with the planet and all 
other life forms. 

I am hopeful that this new approach to 
environmental education can be developed 
and effectively applied to the crisis within 
our national parks. Among the nations of 
the world, Canadians stand out as having 
been most strongly marked by the wild. Its 
presence is felt, albeit more faintly with the 
passing of time, deep within our individual 
and collective psyches. As long as wildness 
persists in the land and seas of Canada, and 
in the hearts and minds of Canadians, there 
is hope. 

Rick r Searle is an instructor in UVics geography 
department. The above text is excerpted, with 
permission, from his new book, *Phantom 
Parks: The Struggle to Save Canada's National 
Parks (Key Porter, $19.95). 
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nons which, if we can believe rur traders 
accounts, disciplined the Lekwammen and 
forced them to accept European domina¬ 
tion. These guns protected the first meet- 


bour into an “imperial garden of Eden.” 

The CPR hotel, built on on an indus¬ 
trial garbage dump comprised largely of 
rendered animal offal, is imperial by name. 
Victoria, Canadas queen, was India's Em¬ 
press. The Bengal Lounge evokes that by¬ 
gone era, and Darjeeling tea is available at 
the hotels famous tea-time. Yet while In¬ 
dia is the reference the Empress evokes, 
when it was built, Canada was excluding 
immigrants from India, despite the fact that 
they, like Canadians, were British subjects. 

Then there is the statuary: James Cook 
on the causeway watching over the har¬ 
bour j the Dowager herself on the legisla¬ 
tive grounds; and, surveying them all, the 
golden explorer George Vancouver on his 
perch atop the Legislature. There are no 


Joel Freedman , when not touring about , is 
completing his MA on the history of mascu¬ 
linity and race in late 19th century Victoria, 
Dr. John Lutz studies and teaches B. C. his¬ 
tory at UVic . Both are members of Victoria’s 
history of racialization group. 


crafts are for sale in several stores. 

At the southern end of the street, the 
Empress Hotel and the Legislature domi- 


Opinions expressed in Viewpoint columns are the authors' and do not necessarily reflect those of The Ring or the University of Victoria. The Ring 
welcomes your views on these articles, or any other issue of interest to the UVic community. Submissions for Viewpoint or Letters to the Editor can be 
sent to the editor, UVic communications services, Sedgewick C149, fax 721-8955, or e-mail: vshore@uvic.ca. 


O ne of the mixed blessings of liv¬ 
ing in Victoria is the tourists. Not 
so much tourists in general, but 
those, including relatives, who 
come to stay with us in our homes. These 
visitors propel us into ‘tour guide* mode, and 
off we go to show them the sights. But what 
sights? 

Victoria’s tourism is based in no small part 
on a image that reflects a very selective ver¬ 
sion of this place’s past. Typical tourist expe¬ 
riences of the city involve the Inner Harbour 
— including the Empress Hotel and Legisla¬ 
tive Buildings — the shops of Government 
Street, Bastion Square, and the Eaton Cen¬ 
tre. This narrow strip of the downtown core, 
part wishful re-enactment, part historical 
amnesia, is a celebration of colonization. 

Victoria is sold as ‘more English than the 
English,* packaged as ‘a little bit of Olde Eng¬ 
land’ at the western edge of North America. 
Named in honour of Empress Victoria, the 
city’s downtown streets, shops, buses, pubs, 
and hotel lobbies still revel in the faded light 
of her British Empire. 

Of course, if you are concerned about the 
legacies of imperialism, there are far worse 
examples you could choose. You could do a 
lot worse than parliamentary democracy, 
common law, and Earl Grey tea. Our point 
is that there is another side to imperialism 
that is not commemorated, but one which is 
very much a part of our city’s history. 

Official Victoria celebrates what DBG 
geographer Cole Harris terms “the resettle¬ 
ment of British Columbia.” By re-enacting 
the glory days of the ‘West Coast Raj’ with 
our visitors, we erase a part of our past that 
could help us come to grips with the collec¬ 
tive colonial hangover. 

The standard portrayal of Victoria’s 
colonial history contains three blind spots. 
First, it fails to mention how the establish¬ 
ment of the British colony generally, and Vic¬ 
toria especially, involved the displacement of 
aboriginal people. 

Second, the celebration of ‘Empire* ne¬ 
glects to point out that imperial dominion 
was achieved through violence or the threat 
of violence that hung over, and sometimes 
hanged, native people. 

Third, the history and the historical land-- 
marks celebrate the whiteness of empire* and 


'There are no 
statues of 
Cheelathuk, the 
Lekwammen chief 
when the 
Europeans arrived. 
There are no 
plaques to honour 
the Chinese 
labourers, nor street 
names to mark the 
aboriginal places 
that have been 
paved over." 
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— EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING 


Well-known journalist gives book reading 

Stephen Hume, a UVic writing instructor and a senior writer and 
columnist for The Vancouver Sun, helps kick off the fall semester for 
UVic's professional writing program with a reading from his latest book, 
Bush Telegraph , Thursday, Sept. 28 at 7:30 p.m. in room 105 of the 
Centre for Innovative Teaching. Hume, who graduated from UVic in 
1971, is the author of six books of poetry, essays and natural history. As a 
journalist, he has won numerous national and provincial awards, 
including the Southam President's Award for commentary in 1991, 
National Newspaper Award citations in 1990 and 1993, three B.C. 
Newspaper Award citations and the 1995 Marjorie Nichols Memorial 
Award for column writing. The event is free and open to the public. 

UVic group hosts popular "Math Mania" event 

There's much more to math than numbers, formulas and algebraic 
equations. Discover the fun side of math at Cordova Bay Elementary 
School (5238 Cordova Bay Road) on Tuesday, Oct. 3, 7 - 8:30 p.m. when 
the UVic branch of the Pacific Institute for the Mathematical Sciences 
(PIMS) hosts "Math Mania," its popular alternative math education 
event. The evening features a series of interactive displays, games, and 
art designed to show kids, parents and teachers some fun ways to learn 
the math and computer science in everyday devices and concepts. Hands- 
on activities include bubble-blowing, making geometric figures from 
straws and paper, mathematical puzzles, and an assortment of mind- 
bending games. For more information, contact Irina Gavrilova at 472- 
4271 ore-mail pims@math.uvic.ca. 

National Depression Screening Day 

It can affect the way you eat and sleep, the way you feel about yourself, 
and the way you perceive and handle daily tasks and activities. What 
begins as a persistent "down" mood can soon have a serious impact on 
your health, academic or work performance, social life and ability to 
handle everyday decisions and pressures. In severe cases, it can lead to 
alcohol and drug abuse, and suicide. Millions of North Americans suffer 
from depression, yet many don't realize it. That's why UVic health services 
is participating in National Depression Screening Day on Thursday, Oct. 5. 
Students, faculty and staff can drop in between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. to 
take a free, written self-test for depression and get a short interview with 
a nurse. The day is co-sponsored by the Canadian Mental Health 
Association. For more information, call the CMHA at 1-888-731-1222, or 
health services at 721-8492. 

"Sins of the Flesh" next in lecture series 

Two lectures remain in the series of John Albert Hall Lectures, sponsored 
by the Anglican Diocese of B.C. and UVic's centre for studies in religion 
and society in conjunction with the Greater Victoria Lay School of 
Theology. Timothy Gorringe, the St. Luke's Professor of Theological 
Studies at England's University of Exeter will discuss "Sins of the Flesh" 
on Sept. 25 at 7:30 p.m. in the Begbie Building, room 159 and "The 
Education of Desire" on Sept. 27 at 7:30 p.m. in the Christ Church 
Cathedral Auditorium. The final two lectures are part of Gorringe's four- 
part series "In the Realm of the Senses: Incarnation, Ethics and 
Aesthetics." Gorringe's research includes the engagement of theology 
with the complex reality of everyday life and focuses on the interrelation 
between theology, social sciences, art and politics. 

Catch up on campus history and trivia 

What was here before the university? How many trees have been planted 
on the UVic campus? Whose idea was the Ring Road? The answers to 
these and similar questions are to be found in a 20-page brochure entitled 
The Changing Face of University of Victoria Campus Lands, created by UVic 
archivist Jane Turner and campus planner Don Lovell and published both in 
paper and on the Web (http://gateway3.uvic.ca/archives/archives.html) as a 
pdf file. It shows, in photos and captions, how the university lands have 
evolved physically from the Gordon Head air field in the 1930s to the 
attractive campus of today. The brochure contains a brief but informative 
introduction and a useful bibliography. Paper copies are available at the 
UVic bookstore and the Maltwood Gallery for $8. 


WHEN JUGGLING NO LONGER WORKS 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
UVic employees & eligible dependants. 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL and available at 
several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 

• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or more 
(including grant & agency employees) 

• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 

• UVic Retirees Association members 

CONTACT UVIC'S SERVICE PROVIDER 

http://www.interlock-eap.com/ 


727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 
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Social work, nursing educators 
win inaugural awards 


When she was a bush pilot, Roberta 
Taylor had to handle tricky situa¬ 
tions in the skies. Now, the senior 
instructor in the school of social 
work maneuvres through difficult 
situations in the classroom and, ac¬ 
cording to her students, her skills 
are as sharp as ever. 

Their testimonies contributed to 
Taylor being named as one of two 
recipients of the inaugural faculty 
of human and social development 
Teaching Excellence Award. Dr. 
Gwen Hartrick of the school of 
nursing is the second recipient. 

“I’m really thrilled with the 
award because the nomination 
comes from former students,” says 
Taylor. “I’m particularly pleased 
because the process was initiated by 
members of the student body.” 

Taylor flew planes for 10 years in 
northwest Ontario and 10 years in 
B. C. before coming to Vancouver 
Island in 1990, and throughout her 
aviation career she taught courses, 
both inside and outside the industry. 
She developed protocols for substance 
misuse among pilots and taught 
employment orientation programs 
for women in non-traditional trades. 
When she moved to Victoria, she 
resumed the work with First Nations 


women she began in Ontario by 
instructing employment orientation 
courses through Camosun College. 

Taylor taught at UVic while 
working on her masters thesis on the 
sexual harassment of women pilots. 
She has since developed a new course 
in substance misuse while serving as 
a consultant on the development of 
two additional courses to be offered 
by colleges and universities through¬ 
out B.C. She sees consistencies 
between being a female bush pilot 
in a male-dominated industry and 
teaching her courses. 

“I’m always challenging people’s 
assumptions and beliefs,” says 
Taylor. Students describe her as 
“funny, questioning, strong and full 
of heart,” and recall how she “re¬ 
lentlessly encouraged” them as part 
of her mentoring style.Taylor ad¬ 
mits to having a special affinity with 
mature students and single moms 
because “it comes from knowing the 
obstacles they face. When I was a 
student, I was a single mother too.” 

Hartrick initially came to UVic 
to assist the school of nursing in 
developing its collaborative nursing 
curriculum. During that work, she 
became involved with instructors at 
each of UVic’s nine partner colleges 


and universities, helping them de¬ 
velop course content and teaching 
methodology. “Overall, I view my¬ 
self as a ‘learning-teacher. Through 
each initiative or teaching activity I 
engage in I learn more about my¬ 
self and about the art and science 
of learning and teaching,” she says. 

Hartrick was a sessional lecturer 
before joining the faculty as an as¬ 
sistant (now associate) professor in 
1995. A nurse and a psychologist, 
she also maintains a private prac¬ 
tice through the Island Loss Clinic 
where she specializes in loss and 
grief counselling. At UVic, she 
teaches relationship communica¬ 
tions (“nurse to nurse, nurse to pa¬ 
tient, nurse to family members”) 
and the “philosophical underpin¬ 
nings of nursing practice.” Her stu¬ 
dents describe her as being 
“transformative,” “emancipatory,” 
“empowering,” and “exciting.” 

As part of a “very collaborative” 
team, Hartrick admits it took some 
adjustment to be singled out for her 
accomplishments. “Tm very 
touched to nominated by my fac¬ 
ulty and to be seen as worthy of this 
recognition.” 

Both Taylor and Hartrick were 
honored at a reception on Sept. 14. 


Film tells story of Coast Salish knitters 

Vancouver Island’s famed Cowichan sweaters tell a story of tradition, artistry 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Long before outdoor wear made 
of Gore-Tex or polar fleece there 
were Cowichan sweaters — warm, 
waterproof and long-lasting. For 
nearly a century, the Coast Salish 
women of southern Van¬ 
couver Island have pro¬ 
duced these distinctively 
patterned, hand-knit 
sweaters. Prime ministers, 
presidents and royalty have 
worn them, but until now, 
little has been told about 
the extraordinary aborigi¬ 
nal women who make 
them. 

Their story is now the 
subject of a one-hour film 
by M^tis writer/director 
and UVic womens studies 
professor Christine Welsh 
and her company, Prairie 
Girl Films. 

The Story of the Coast 
Salish Knitters weaves to¬ 
gether rare archival footage 
and interviews with three 
generations of Cowichan, 
Penelakut and Tsartlip 
women, telling an inspiring tale of 
artistry, courage and cultural trans¬ 
formation. 

“I originally came to the story 
of the Coast Salish knitters because 
of the research of Sylvia Olsen,” 
explains Welsh. The two had 
worked together on Welsh’s previ¬ 
ous film, Kuper Island: Return to the 
Healing Circle , the story of the sur¬ 
vivors of the Kuper Island Indian 
Residential School. 

“I married into the Tsartlip Band 
28 years ago,” says Olsen, “and I 
owned and operated a small sweater 
business for 15 years. Then I quit 
to go to UVic.” 

When it came time to choose a 


thesis topic for her UVic master’s 
degree in history, she decided to 
write about the Coast Salish knit¬ 
ters, to bring their story to light. 
“It’s a story that was hidden away 
in the deep recesses of B.C. history,” 


she explains. 

Long before the arrival of Euro¬ 
peans, Coast Salish people had a 
strong tradition of weaving. The 
women wove blankets using the 
hair of small dogs mixed with 
mountain goat wool traded from 
the mainland. These blankets rep¬ 
resented cultural esteem and were 
the main form of currency in the 
Coast Salish economy, used for 
trade and ceremonial purposes. 

With the arrival of European set¬ 
tlers, Coast Salish women learned 
knitting and adapted this skill to 
create something distinctively theirs 
— the Cowichan sweater. They cre¬ 
ated their knit patterns without the 



Welsh 


use of dyes, using natural black, 
brown and white wool from sheep 
brought by the Europeans. 

Each Cowichan sweater is unique, 
incorporating designs —animals, 
birds, sea creatures and geometric 
shapes—that have been passed down 
from mother to daughter. 

Making the sweaters by hand 
involves much difficult work before 
knitting even begins. First, the 
women wash the wool by hand in 
boiling water so that it is clean yet 
retains the natural lanolin which 
makes the wool water-resistant. 
Then they clean and tease the wool 
and card it, combing it in one di¬ 
rection to ready it for the next step 
— spinning into yarn. 

Like the blankets before them, 
the sweaters these women knit have 
had great economic importance for 
the Coast Salish. In the film, women 
speak of staying up all night knit¬ 
ting a sweater so they would have 
money to buy groceries the next day. 

“There’s a common perception 
that the people of the West Coast 
lived by logging and fishing in the first 
half of the 20th century. That was 
certainly my perception,” says Welsh. 
“I had no idea of this hidden 
economy...that the Coast Salish 
women knit to put food on the table, 
to keep their families alive.” 

Over the decades, Coast Salish 
knitters have struggled with unscru¬ 
pulous buyers offering low prices, 
with fluctuating supply and de¬ 
mand, and with increasing compe¬ 
tition from imitations and the use 
of new high-tech fabrics. However, 
throughout the past century, Coast 
Salish women have continued pro¬ 
ducing these useful and beautiful 
garments — a symbol of their 
extraordinary resourcefulness, crea¬ 
tivity and adaptability. 






















UVic chemist goes for gold 


Some unconventional research may revolutionize how chemists search for new drugs 



BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

“Can we do chemistry this way in¬ 
stead?” 

That’s the question UVic chem¬ 
istry professor Dr. Tom Fyles is ask- 
ing as he conducts some un¬ 
conventional research funded by a 
two-year, $100,000 grant from the 
Canadian Society for Chemistry 
(CSC) 

The grant — sponsored by phar¬ 
maceutical companies AstraZeneca 
Canada, BioChem Pharma Inc., 
Boehringer Ingeleheim (Canada) 
and Merck Frosst Canada — will 
allow Fyles to explore the potential 
of doing automated chemical syn¬ 
thesis on gold surfaces instead of 
conventional polystyrene beads. 

In conventional chemistry, 
chemists do one specific reaction, 
then isolate the new compound 
they have created. Combinatorial 
chemistry is a means of making 
many chemical compounds at once, 
or substituting particular ingredi¬ 
ents in a systematic way to create 
a library of new compounds. 
Combinatorial chemistry is most 


BY KIRSTEN RODENHIZER 

The ocean, teeming with life, and the 
lifeless reaches of outer space are both 
airless, low-gravity environments into 
which it is dangerous and expensive 
to send humans. This similarity 
underlies the work done by mechani¬ 
cal engineering professors Inna Sharf 
and Meyer Nahon at UVic’s space 
and subsea robotics lab. 

Sharf administers space robotics, 
Nahon is in charge of undersea ro¬ 
botics, and both do some work in 
aeronautics. The two, a married 
couple, came to UVic in 1991. 

The subsea studies include re¬ 
search and development of remotely 
operated underwater vehicles 
(ROVs) — which perform such 
underwater tasks as offshore oil 
platform inspection, cable repair 
and scientific exploration — and 


often done by machines, which are 
capable of conducting the many 
necessary reactions quickly and ef- 
ficiendy. Pharmaceutical companies 
use combinatorial chemistry as a 
way to discover “lead” compounds 
for new drugs. 

“What we do is create chemis¬ 
try that is compatible with auto¬ 
mated synthesis,” says Fyles. 

The CSC originally requested 
proposals to invent new chemical 
reactions that would expand the 
repertoire of such machines. Fyles 
decided to take a different ap¬ 
proach, and proposed they change 
the very solid on which they were 
doing their reactions. They nor¬ 
mally use polystyrene; he suggested 
gold. 

“Its like inviting a bunch of 
interior decorators to fix up a 
room,” says Fyles. “I come along 
and say, I don’t even want to be in 
this room.” 

Until now, gold has commonly 
been used in tandem with sulphur 
compounds to create modified gold 
surfaces that are very stable. 


autonomous underwater vehicles 
(AUVs), which have no cables con¬ 
necting them to the operator. 

On the space robotics side, Sharf 
and her students recendy completed 
a project for MDR (previously 
known as SPAR Aerospace), the 
company that built the space shut¬ 
tle Canadarm. Systems like the 
Canadarm are designed for use in 
zero-gravity conditions and, on 
earth, they can’t even support their 
own weight, much less move. Be¬ 
cause of this, they can only be tested 
by simulation. MDR developed com¬ 
puter simulations to test how its sys¬ 
tems will work in space, and the UVic 
lab’s job was to test the computer 
simulations to find out how accu¬ 
rately they represent real motion. 

Nahon also works extensively 
with computer simulations. He and 


Most of the time, 
chemists who 
create such sur¬ 
faces aren’t inter¬ 
ested in doing 
more reactions 
on them — they 
create them for 
other tasks. For 
example, gold 
surface technol¬ 
ogy has been 
used in medical 
procedures such 
as blood and tis¬ 
sue-typing and 
genetic screen¬ 
ing. 

However, 

Fyles plans to use 
these surfaces in a 
totally new way, 
doing chemical reactions on them 
and then isolating the new com¬ 
pounds by using electrons to release 
the new compound into a solution. 
“It sounds almost like magic but it’s 
really easy to do,” he says. “The 
whole premise is that the reaction 


some of his students are develop¬ 
ing a simulation facility for the de¬ 
sign and control of AUVs. It will 
enable designers to test the stabil¬ 
ity of a proposed vehicle before 
building a prototype model. 

“It allows designers of a real un¬ 
dersea vehicle to change their con¬ 
figurations, and then simulate flying 
it to see what happens,” says under¬ 
graduate Curran Crawford, who in¬ 
tegrated a joystick with the program, 
enabling users to pilot the simulated 
vehicle in a realistic way. The simu¬ 
lation may eventually be used in con¬ 
junction with real AUVs, so that 
operators can “see” what’s going on 
as they control the vehicles from 
above water. 

Another of Nahon’s projects in¬ 
volves ROV slack cables, which 
transmit power and information to 
the vehicles when they are under¬ 
water. These cables often get caught 
or tangled. Nahon and his students 
test their simulations against real- 
world conditions using a mini slack- 
cable ROV in UVic’s McKinnon 
pool. This allows them to see 
whether their simulations represent 
the motion of the cable accurately. 

Sharf is working with universities 
in Canada and Europe to establish a 
virtual lab that will enable users from 
partner institutions to access the ro¬ 
botics facility over the Internet. The 
Canada Foundation for Innovation 
recently awarded $711,080 for a new 
experimental laboratory for Instru¬ 
ment Development in Astrophysics, 
a project led by Sharf. The lab will 
test instruments for future genera¬ 
tions of ground-based and space 
optical and radio telescopes. 

Both Nahon and Sharf receive a 
large portion of their funding from 
the Natural Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing Research Council (NSERC). 

Kirsten Rodenhizer, now a UVic writing 
grad, wrote this story as a participant 
in the NSERC SPARK program .a. 
(Students Promoting 
Awareness of Research 
Knowledge). 


step is better on gold than on poly¬ 
styrene.” 

Many reactions don’t work on 
polystyrene because the compounds 
react with the polystyrene itself. 
Fyles estimates that out of the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of possible re¬ 
actions, only about 10 per cent can 
be done on polystyrene. 

“If gold works on at least another 
10 per cent, it will be a great deal 
better, and it’s likely more,” he says. 
Surprisingly, gold powder is also 
cheaper to purchase than polysty¬ 
rene beads. 

Fyles and his team are currently 
doing reactions one after the other 
to test whether surface technology 


is viable in combinatorial chemis¬ 
try — a process that takes him back 
to his early days as a chemist. “I 
haven’t done this since the mid- 
*70s,” he says. “Most chemists don’t 
do reactions like this today. It’s be¬ 
come a specialty area because robots 
can do it faster.” 

Fyles is grateful that the compa¬ 
nies who funded the grant were 
willing to take a risk on his uncon¬ 
ventional proposal. “I really am de¬ 
lighted the companies took the view 
that they can afford to gamble,” he 
says. “ If we can create a new chem¬ 
istry it would be great because it 
would give us a whole new class of 
reactions to do.” 


Humanities Centre Lecture Series 
Fall Term 2000 

Wednesday, September 27,4:30-6:00 pm 
Clearihue A207 

Angus McLaren (Department of History): 

The Paradox of Blackmail: Policing Sexuality at the Fin de Siecle 

Wednesday, October 25,4:30-6:00 pm 
Clearihue A207 

Patrick Grant (Department of English): 

Dressed to Kill: Books, Bad Behaviour, and How the Research 
is Going 

Professor Grant will be presented with the first annual Humanities Centre 
Research Award at this lecture. 

Wednesday, November 22,4:30-6:00 pm 
Clearihue A207 

John Oleson (Department of Greek and Roman Studies): 

Ancient Cultures in a Desert Environment: New Discoveries at Humeima, 
Jordan 

For further information about these lectures or other Humanities Centre events 
please visit our website at http://web.uvic.ca/huc/. 

The Humanities Centre, University of Victoria, P.O. Box 1700, STN CSC, 
Victoria, B.C., V8W 2Y2. E-mail: huc@uvic.ca. Telephone: 472-4677. 

The Humanities Centre Lectures are free and open to the public. 



Engineers develop robots for inner 
and outer space 



Nahon and Sharf at their robotics test bed. 
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When was the 
last time you won 
a prize for a 
multiple choice? 


contest* You must be a Canadian resides* majority 

Canadian post-secondary institution to be eligible. Only the first 3,000 eligible persons 
mpieted survey prior to Oct. to, 2000 will be entered into the contest. Winners will be 
m and notified by email There will be one grand prize of $5,000 cash and there will be 

correctly answer a' maiwmatical >kiit testing 
contest rules, go to www.royaibank.com/careers/. 


ROYAL BANK 
FINANCIAL G 


Click your way through 
Royal Bank’s online survey 
and you could win $5,000 
or $1,000 in cash. 

Everyone could use a little extra 
cash. All it takes is a visit to 
www.royaibank.com/careers/. 
What could be easier? While 
you’re there, check out the great 
tools available to help you prepare 
for and get a job. Who knows, you 

i ' S.S s > H m £ *: III ' $ > III P I HH m ^ 

may just find Royal Bank is the 
right place to start your career. 

So why not give it a shot, it’s as 
■" :J§ asy as a),b),c}. J|jjj§ 


UVic and Sto:lo Nation 
team up to offer 
ethnohistory field school 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

For two of the past three summers, 
UVic students have had the oppor¬ 
tunity to live for a month in a First 
Nations community, earn gradu¬ 
ate credit, and conduct research 
that is both academically rigorous 
and useful to their hosts. 

The Sto:lo ethnohistory field 
school is unique in Canada. Sev¬ 
eral years ago, the Sto:lo Nation, 
headquartered in Chilliwack, ap¬ 
proached UVic because of the 
strong focus on ethnohistory in the 
university’s history department (in¬ 
cluding the work of Drs. John 
Lutz, Wendy Wickwire and Eliza¬ 
beth Vibert). They were looking 
for help with historical research on 
a range of matters important to the 
band. 

It was a good match for UVic. 
The Sto:lo Nation, representing 
some two dozen communities, has 
a rich archive with 30 years of oral 
history tapes and a staff of 200, 
including a staff historian and an 
archivist who both hold UVic mas¬ 
ter s degrees in history. 

The field school is co-directed 
by Lutz and Keith Carlson, the 
Sto:lo staff historian. 

Every second summer, UVic 
history students spend a month 
with the Sto:lo in Chilliwack. 
Seven attended in 1998 and five 
this past summer. For the first 
week, each is billeted with a Sto:lo 
family. Thereafter they stay in one 
of two longhouses. The students 
are assigned to a mentor who helps 
provide introductions and direc¬ 
tion for their research projects. 
They receive an orientation to 
Sto:lo territory, archeological and 
historical tours, and a workshop on 
the Sto:lo language. 

Directed by the Sto:lo staff ar¬ 
chaeologist, MA student Kathy 
McKay produced a paper on issues 


related to the reburial of Sto:lo 
remains, complete with policy rec¬ 
ommendations for the Sto:lo to 
consider. Sto:lo burials customarily 
include bodily remains and articles 
interred for the use of the dead. 
Such policies will be helpful as con¬ 
struction crews and archaeologists 
unearth Sto:lo burials. 

“The hands-on aspect was re¬ 
ally valuable,” says McKay. “You 
don’t get that in a classroom. And 
the field school atmosphere was 
that of a group experience rather 
than a competitive classroom situ¬ 
ation.” 

Rob Hancock, another history 
MA student, researched a plate for 
a soon-to-be-published Sto:lo atlas. 
His topic was Sto:lo participation 
in hop farming in the Fraser Val¬ 
ley, one of two places in Canada 
where hops were grown for the 
brewing industry. He created three 
maps and accompanying text. 

“Each summer, for about a 
three-week period, the Sto:lo 
would travel to the hop farms and 
help with the harvest,” says 
Hancock. “It was an important 
way for them to save some money 
for the winter; and for many, it was 
an important social occasion when 
they could meet up with family 
members and friends from other 
communities.” 

During the 1950s the harvest was 
automated and now hop farming is 
no longer practised in the region. 

“I really appreciated the oppor¬ 
tunity to do research that had di¬ 
rect value to someone and had a 
wider audience than the usual aca¬ 
demic paper,” he says. 

Both students remarked that the 
homestay week helped them feel 
more connected and a part of the 
Sto:lo community, and, says Lutz, 
“the Sto:lo see the UVic students as 
role models for their children.” 


Nominations sought for 
outstanding students 


Many UVic students who are 
academic high achievers also make 
significant contributions to their 
communities, both on campus 
and off. 

Members of the university 
community and the general pub¬ 
lic can honour these special stu¬ 
dents by nominating them for the 
UVic Blue and Gold Circle 
awards. The program was estab¬ 
lished in 1996 to recognize stu¬ 
dents with high academic stand¬ 


ing, athletic or artisic accomplish¬ 
ment, and dedication to commu¬ 
nity service. 

Nominations are open to 
graduate and undergraduate stu¬ 
dents if they are enrolled full-time 
and maintain a minimum grade 
point average of 5.0. 

To nominate a UVic student 
for a Blue an Gold award, contact 
UVic’s student awards and finan¬ 
cial aid office at 721-8424. The 
nomination deadline is Nov. 17. 


classifieds 


Accommodation Wanted 

Wanted: Furnished house in Greater Victoria, Jan. 1, 2001 (4-12 months) in 
exchange for 4-bdrm home near U of A, Edmonton, Alberta. 780-436-0181. 

For Rent 

Casually elegant, bright, clean 1 or 2 bdrm house in quiet Fernwood. Fireplace, 
parking, laundry, patio, antiques, grand piano. Nov. 1 - Apr. 31; SI, 250/mo 
(both negotiable). Owner travelling. 370-2408. 

Help Wanted 

English conversation partners wanted! Minds & Technologies, the Internet's most 
innovative language learning company, needs native-English speakers to ex¬ 
change voice messages via Internet with learners overseas using their PC. Earn 
airline miles, make new friends! Contact peramo@mindstech.com. 

Tutors 

Tutor: Stephenie Natta. Master's in Education. English-ESL-Editing. Call 
477-1999. 

For more information on classified ad rates call 721-7636. 
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Holistic health care 

UVic research examines how different kinds of health care come together to 
help people cope with chronic illness or disability 

BY PATTY PITTS 

The deterioration of health in con¬ 
junction with aging often means 
relinquishing care to the hands of 
others. Or does it? 

Sociologist Dr. Margaret Pen¬ 
ning believes that all kinds of care 
are involved in maintaining peoples 
quality of life, whether at home or 
in an institution, and shes been 
awarded a five-year, $350,000 re¬ 
search award to study how differ¬ 
ent kinds of care come together to 
help people cope with chronic ill¬ 
ness and disability. 

Penning is examining the links 
between self-care, informal care 
(provided by family and friends) 
and formal care, a different ap¬ 
proach from most research, which 
tends to focus on one form or an¬ 
other. She asserts health systems can 
benefit from a better understand¬ 
ing of how they can complement 
the self and informal care that con¬ 
tinues long after people become ill 
or enter care facilities. 

“People tend to equate independ¬ 
ence with not receiving any kind of 
care, when care is also given in order 
to help people maintain independ¬ 
ence,” says Penning, who conducts 
her research through the centre on 
aging. “Theres also been a concern 
that too much formal care will keep 
people from looking after them¬ 
selves. Instead we need to see formal 
care as complementary and supple¬ 
mentary to self and informal care. 

The issue is really one of interde¬ 
pendence.” 

Pennings funding is a health 
career investigator award adminis¬ 
tered by the Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research (CIHR), the So¬ 
cial Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council (SSHRC), and the 
National Health Research and De¬ 
velopment Program (NHRDP). 

The award recognizes Pennings 
ongoing program of research into 
seniors* health care, expanding its 
traditional definition to include 
aspects not normally recognized by 
health professions. 

“We ve been doing this kind of 
research for a while but people are 
now beginning to recognize that 
health is more than the absence of 
disease and health care is more than 



bio-medicine and hospital care. It*s 
about how people cope, and main¬ 
tain mental health and well-being.” 

Penning says the award enhances 
teaching as much as research since it 
allows her to involve post-doctoral 
and graduate students. Her work in¬ 
cludes several other projects as well, 
including a three-year longitudinal 
study on the impact regionalization 
has on the utilization of health serv¬ 
ices and health outcomes. This project 
involves the Capital Health Region 
as well as the Okanagan-Similkameen 
and the Upper Island/Central Coast 
health regions. 

Penning is also involved in the 
longest longitudinal study on aging 
in Canada, involving 20 years of 
data, examining how self and infor¬ 
mal care patterns change over time. 
Both projects are being conducted 


Penning 


in partnership with researchers at 
the University of Manitoba. 

“Older people don*t abandon self 
and informal care when they be¬ 
come ill, receive home care or enter 
a facility — all forms of care in¬ 
crease. Even most of those with the 
highest level of disability engage in 
some sort of self-care. Re-arranging 
furniture, adapting their mobility, 
wearing different clothing — it’s all 
a form of self-care. The same is true 
of support given by family mem¬ 
bers and friends. All this must be 
taken into account when networks 
of care are discussed.” 


— IN MEMORIAM — 

The staff at UVic health services are mourning the loss of their 
colleague, Donna Kingston, who died on Aug. 31 following a 
prolonged and difficult illness. 

Kingston joined the health services staff as office manager in 1993 
and continued in that position until 1999 when her illness intervened. 

Kingston's position was not highly visible to students. However, 
they are appreciating the results of her efforts which, among other 
things, resulted in a new, more efficient computer system for 
managing patient charts. In addition, she encouraged and arranged 
for health services participation in the United Way and the President's 
Fit Walk. 

"Staff will always remember her balance of friendliness and 
competence, which helped guide health services through challenging 
years," says head nurse Donna Denman. "Donna had a positive 
outlook toward life, and even when she was ill, her cup was usually 
half-full. She taught us about courage, grace and dignity." 

Kingston is survived by her husband, Alan, her three daughters, 
Kelly, Loralea and Michelle, and numerous other family members and 
friends. 

A memorial fund has been established and will be used to 
regularly upgrade reading material in the health services waiting 
room. Anyone wishing to contribute to the fund can contact Christine 
(health services) at 721-8492. 



3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

477-6831 
Open 7 days a week 



CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Brian W. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 
2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 



CP**' *** "***& 

AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Milage Service 



MOHAWK 

Full Automotive Servicing 

Vehicle and pre-purchase 
inspections 

“Your Budget Minded 
Professionals” 

477-5523 

we recycle 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 

jwe accept s tudent extended Medical CardI 

• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 



FOODS 

STORE HOURS 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

H Interac 


Pop into Pepper's with 

Student Saver Card 

Good for every Wednesday: 

10% discount 

Not on advertised items, milk 
or cigarettes 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


Vr. Barry Carrar/ 
Chiropractor 

477-1133 

rehabilitation and family care 
referral not required 

New patients welcome! 
2571 Penrhyn St. 


Hie health of 
your body rests 
on your feet. 



Footmaxx Orthotics 
Computerized gait & 
pressure analysis for 
custom orthotics 


Bus Loop 



Cadboro Bay 
Merchants 



msrou 
urn 

10% OFF 

with UVic Student Cord 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 



Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 


Naturopathic Phyrician 

Caring Healthcare 

Vi2 

Comprehensive Naturopathic Medical Treatment 

Acupuncture & massage also available 

Dr. Donna Levesque B.Sc., N.D., UVic Alumni 
Offices in Cadboro Bay Village & East Sooke 881-4828 


RELAXED COMMUNITY ATMOSPHERE 
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Friday, Sept. 22 

Lansdowne Seminar 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. American Indian Justice and 
Cultural Sovereignty . Dr. Carol 
Lujan, Arizona State Univ. Human 
& Social Dev. Bldg., room A250 
(Indigenous Governance). To 
reserve a space call 721-6438. 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. School 
of music keyboard students. Mac- 
Laurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Admission by 
donation. (Music) 721-7903. 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
PhD Seminar: Phylogeny ofVestimen- 
tiferan Tube Worms. Anja Schulze, 
UVic. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Biology) 721-7094. 

Geography Colloquium 3 p.m. 
More Than the Soil: Re-making the 
Southeast Asian Countryside . Dr. 
Jonathan Rigg, Durham Univ., 
England. Cornett Bldg., room 
A148. (Geography) 721-7327. 


Monday, Sept. 25 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. 
Killing and Religion: Greek Sacrifice. 
Prof. Robert Parker, Oxford Univ., 
England. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201. (Greek & Roman Studies) 
721-8514. 

John Albert Hall Lecture 7:30 
p.m. Sins of the Flesh. Timothy 
Gorringe, Univ. of Exeter, England. 
Begbie Bldg., room 159. (Religion 
& Society) 721-6325. 

Canadian Blood Services Blood 
Donor Clinic. Runs through to Sept. 
27, 10:30 a.m. - 3 p.m. Univ. 
Centre foyer. 382-2213. 


Tuesday, Sept. 26 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. 
Women Alone: The Thesmophoria and 
the Problem of Interpreting Ritual. 
Prof. Robert Parker, Oxford Univ., 
England. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201. (Greek & Roman Studies) 
721-8514. 


Wednesday, Sept. 27 

Department Colloquium 3:30 p.m. 
Applications of Blast Wave Research 
Using Animated Numerical Simu¬ 
lations. Alex Van Netten, UVic. 
Elliott Bldg., room 061. (Physics & 
Astronomy) 721-7700. 

Second-Language Workshop 
and Seminar Series 4:30 - 
5:50 p.m. Preparing Students for the 
TOEFL and TOEIC Tests. Robbie 
Newton, UVic. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A303. (Linguistics) 721-7432. 

John Albert Hall Lecture 

7:30 p.m. The Education of Desire. 
Timothy Gorringe, Univ. of Exeter, 
England. Christ Church Cathedral 
Auditorium. (Religion & Society) 
721-6325. 


Thursday, Sept. 28 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m. 
-1 p.m. Living Spiritually with 
Cancer. Karen Wilson, Chaplain, 
Victoria General Hospital. UVic 
Grad Student Centre, room 108. 
(Interfaith Chaplaincy) 472-4159. 

Great Lectures in Computer 
Science 3:30-4:30 p.m. Connect¬ 
ing Components: Theory versus 
Practice. Prof. Judith Bishop, Univ. 
of Pretoria. MacLaurin Bldg., 
room D288. (Computer Science) 
721-8767. 



ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


At the Galleries 

Visit the Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery or McPherson Library 
Gallery Web site: <www. maltwood.uvic.ca>. 

Art Exhibit (until Oct. $1) The Attic Project. Eric Metcalfe. Ceramic 
vessels and Gouache drawings. Co-produced by: The Kamloops and 
Southern Alberta Art Galleries. Maltwood Art Museum & Gallery. 
721-8298 

Art Exhibit (until Sept. 29) Hands On: Insight Through Touch: An 
Art Exhibit Using Tactile Colour. Tactile Colour Communication 
Society (www. tccom.org) McPherson Library Gallery. 721-8298 

EXHIBIT (Oct. 3 - 12) A History of the Gordon Head Campus Land 
From 11,000 B. C. to 1970A.D. An exhibit of photographs, maps, 
and drawings from the UVic archives and special collections. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 721-8298 

Art Show (Oct. 6-8) An Invitational Show of Recent Works by 
Saanich Peninsula Artists. 11 a.m. - 7 p.m. Friday &: 11 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
Saturday/Sunday. Dunsmuir Lodge, 1515 McTavish Rd. 721-6562 



Business savvy 

Investment savvy brought five students in UVic's faculty of business entrepreneur- 
ship program big returns in more ways than one. Earlier this year they used $5 to 
start a new venture and run it for 10 days. The students' business-card sized 
orientation guide for students earned them $998, the highest return in the 
class, along with $100 each from the Peter Thomas Innovation Scholarship. 
Thomas, the founder of Century 21, was on campus to present the awards and 
announce he's pledging a further $25,000 to the entrepreneurship program. Back 
row from left: Michael Lum, Susan Li, Peter Thomas, Rita Thomas, Johnny 
Chung. Front row from left: Chris Duehrsen, Collin Ludwar. 


Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
How Could the Greeks Believe in 
Oracles? Prof. Robert Parker, 
Oxford Univ., England. Cornett 
Bldg., room B108. (Greek and 
Roman Studies) 721-8514. 

Poetry Reading 7:30 p.m. Poet 
and journalist Stephen Hume reads 
from his latest book, Bush Telegraph. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. (Professional Writing 
Program) 721-7240. 


Friday, Sept. 29 
Forum 8:45 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Research Forum on Aging. Inter¬ 
disciplinary forum on aging to 
facilitate discussion among re¬ 
searchers. Cadboro Commons, 
Haro Room. RSVP to Centre on 
Aging. 721-6290. 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 
p.m. Use of Transgenic Animal 
Models to Study Genomic Instability 
in Tumours. Dr. Jon Marsalis, SRI 
Biopharmaceutical, California. 
Cunningham Bldg., room 146. 
(Biology) 721-7094. 

Philosophy Colloquium 2:30 
p.m. Value-Pluralist Egalitarianism. 
Prof. Alan Carter, Univ. of London, 
England. Clearihue Bldg., room 
B315. (Philosophy) 721-7512. 


Saturday, Sept. 30 

Workshop 9 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 
Social Responsibility in the Asia- 
Pacific Region. Stewart Goodings, 
former assistant deputy minister, 
Dept, of Foreign Affairs & 
International Trade. David Strong 
Bldg., room Cl22. (Asia-Pacific 
Initiatives) 721-7020. 


Monday, Oct. 2 

Seminar 10 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
National Unity in Three Modern 
Societies: Canada, Korea, and China. 
University Centre, Senate 
Chamber. (Asia-Pacific Initiatives) 
721-7020. 

Lecture 1:30 p.m. Care-giving, 
Physical Health, & Aging. Dr. Peter 
Vitaliano, Univ. ofWashington. St. 
Anns Academy Auditorium, 835 
Humboldt St. (Centre on Aging) 
RSVP 721-6290. 


Tuesday, Oct. 3 

Guest Recital 12:30 p.m. Duvo, 
Hungarian Folk Band. MacLaurin 
Bldg., Phillip T. Young Recital 
Hall. Admission $5. (Music) 
721-7903. 


Wednesday, Oct. 4 

Lecture 9:30 a.m . La Langue dans 
Toeuvre de Michel Tremblay. Prof. 


Lise Gauvin, Univ. de Montreal. 
Clearihue Bldg., room D134. 
(French) 721-7363. 

Lecture 11:30 a.m. Les Jeux de la 
nature etde la culture dans le spectacle 
molUresque: Le Malade imaginaire. 
Prof. Pierre Ronzeaud, Univ. of 
Provence. Clearihue Bldg., room 
D132. (French) 721-7368. 

Lecture 8< Discussion 12 p.m. 
Germany, Europe, and the Trans¬ 
atlantic Alliance at the Turn of the 
Millennium, Karsten Voigt, 
coordinator, German-American 
Cooperation, German government. 
David Strong Bldg., room C108. 
(Global Studies) 472-4990. 

Colloquium 1:30 p.m. Econo¬ 
metrics Colloquium. Joris Pinkse, 
UBC. David Strong Bldg., room 
Cl 14. (Economics) 721-8532. 

Lecture 1:30 p.m . Un laboratoire 
de langues: Volkswagen Blues de 
Jacques Poulin. Prof. Lise Gauvin, 
Univ. de Montreal. Clearihue Bldg., 
Room Cl 15. (French) 721-7363. 

Second-Language Workshop 
and Seminar Series 4:30 - 5:50 
p.m. Working with the ELSA Levels 
(English Language Services for 
Adults): The Victoria READ Society 
Experience. Donna Lambert, 
Victoria READ Society. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A303. (Linguistics) 
721-7432. 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Big History; Life, the Universe and 
Everything. Dr. David Christian, 
Macquarie Univ., Australia. Human 
& Social Dev. Bldg., room A240. 
(History) 721-7382. 

UK Rutherford Lecture Series 

7:30 p.m. An Arts Science Interface: 
The Identification of Pigments on 
Manuscripts, Painting, and Artifacts 
by Spectroscopic Means. Prof. Robin 
Clark, Univ. College London, 
England. Begbie Bldg., room 159. 
(Physics & Chemistry) 721-7700. 


Thursday, Oct. 5 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 
a.m. - 1 p.m. When Does the Media 
Go Too Far? Ian Dutton, religion 
writer, Times Colonist. UVic Grad 
Student Centre, room 108. 
(Interfaith Chaplaincy) 472-4159. 

Joint Department Colloquium 

11:30 a.m. Resonance Raman 
Spectroscopy of Inorganic Molecules 
and Ions. Prof. Robin Clark, Univ. 
College London, England. Elliott 


Bldg., room 166. (Physics & 
Astronomy/Chemistry) 721-7700. 

Friday, Oct. 6 

Fridaymusic 12:30 p.m. Wood¬ 
wind Students, school of music. 
MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. Young 
Recital Hall. Admission by dona¬ 
tion. (Music) 721-7903. 

Lansdowne Lecture 12:30 p.m. 
Prohibition in Russia, 1914-1924. 
Dr. David Christian, Macquarie 
Univ., Australia. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A211. (History) 721-7382. 

Biology Seminar Series 2:30 p.m. 
Land Use, Water Quality, and Toxic 
Algal Blooms in Australia: Catchment 
Biogeochemistry in an Ancient 
Landscape. Dr. Graham Harris, Dir. 
Water Resources, Canberra, Aust¬ 
ralia. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Biology) 721-7094. 

Concerto Concert 8 p.m. UVic 
Concerto Orchestra. Jinos San dor, 
conductor. Featured soloists are 
winners of the school's annual 
concerto competition. UVic Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Admission 
$12/8. (Music) 721-7903. 



Your on-campus movie theatre (in 
the Student Union Bldg.). Check 
out listings at <www.uvss.uvic.ca/ 
cinecenta> or phone the 
university info line at 721-UVIC. 


Learning & Teaching 
HI* Centre events ='fill 

Open to all faculty, instructors, 
and teaching assistants . For 
information, call 721-8571. 

T.A. Day (Friday, Sept. 22) 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 116. 

Developing a Teaching 
Dossier (Monday, Sept. 25) 
3:30 - 4:30 p.m. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 128. 
Repeats Sept. 26, 11:30 a.m. - 
2:30 p.m. 

Discussions on the Scholar¬ 
ship of Teaching I: Char¬ 
acteristics of Scholarly 
Teaching (Wednesday, Sept. 27) 
1:30 - 3 p.m. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 128. 


Low Student Rates! 



Discounts for bulk time purchases up to 25% off, 
and ask about how to get free time! 

Specializing in Small Office and Home Office users. 

Phone: (250) 384-1707 

Fax: (250) 384-1708 

Email: twisted.pair@home.com 
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